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DEB. AGA TEETER. 


H, Walter Barnett 


HIS EXCELLENCY M. PAUL CAMBON 


Who, after many important departmental and 

diplomatic appointments, was sent as French 

ambassador to the Court of St. James in 1898, 

where jhe has been ever since. He has been to 

the fore of late in connection with the Franco- 

British Exhibition. He was created G.C.V.O. in 
1903 


The Earl of Chester. 


HE King began the round of little 
visits—mostly consisting of week- 
ends—which he intends to pay 
some of his more intimate friends 

by staying at Eaton Hall as 
guest of the Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster. The picturesque 
little town was en fete for the 
occasion, and his Majesty made 
a graceful speech, referring to 
the wonderful architectural 
treasures and his own connec- 
tion with the city as Earl of 
Chester. 


Chatsworth’s Successor. 
‘T°he grounds of Eaton were 
looking particularly lovely 
at that moment as the present 
duchess has a great preference 
for the spring garden, making it 
her specia] interest that every 
kind of early flower shall be, 
well represented and in as great , 
a profusion as possible. It is’ 
believed that Eaton will now. 
take the place of Chatsworth 
as the palatial entertainer of 
his Majesty and that Grosvenor 
House will see the continua- 
tion of those wonderful Derby 
dinners which were such a 
feature of the season at Devon- 
shire House. 


The Windsor Gold Plate. 
Lat week the various officials 
at Windsor were particu- 
larly busy overhauling the royal 
gold plate, in readiness for its 
removal to Buckingham Palace, 
to be used at the state banquet 
to be given there to the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. 
This plate when not in use is 


always kept in specially-constructed safes at 
Windsor, and at least four different officials 
must be present at the opening of them. 
Directly the safe is opened each article is 
taken out and examined carefully and must 
be replaced before another can be removed. 
The precaution taken during their transit 
to London is something extraordinary, and 
it is absolutely impossible for anyone to 
approach them unobserved. The piece 
which has always the place of honour on 
the table is the massive gold cup presented 
to Queen Victoria by the German Emperor 
on the occasion of her diamond jubilee. 


The Directoire Revival. 
ashion has always something in the 
way of terror in store for the un- 
fortunate portion of feminine humanity, 
and the revival of the Directoire style of 
dressing has added another and still more 
awful panic to their already overburdened 
lives. It appears that the costume for the 
coming season will fit so tightly that not 
only will the outlines of the body be well 
en évidence but a good deal more of the 
human form divine as well. Skirts will 
have a slit on one side as far as the knee 
or still farther if it is worth the while, and 
low bodices in broad daylight will be the 
order of the day. , Everything is to be as 
thin as possible, and. the whole is to be 
surmounted by as monstrous a thing in 
the way of chapeaux as one’s dearest 
friends will allow you to go out in. It 
was pleasing that the troupe of pretty 
Parisian models who elected to go to 
Longchamps in these costumes got well 
mobbed for their sacrifice a la mode. 


London Stereo. Co. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. WALTER CAVE AND HER SON 


Mrs. Walter Cave is daughter-in-law of Sir Charles Cave, Bart., of Cleve Hill, 
Gloucestershire, and authoress of the children’s play, ‘‘ The Three Wishes,” 
which was produced with much success at Claridge’s Hotel on May 12 
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SIR GENILLE CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE 


The celebrated cowboy baronet, who is homeward 

bound at last after thirteen years of adventure 

and hardship in the Wild West. A weather-beaten, 

powerful, deep-chested man in the prime of life, 

the baronet is affectionately known as ‘‘Kitty” 

throughout Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, anc 
Colorado 


A Ducal Tragedy— 
t is now acknowledged beyond much 
doubt that the young Duc de Chaul- 
nes’s death was not brought about by 
misadventure but purposely, by an over- 
dose of morphia which he 
himself took in order to escape 
certain scandals that were 
coming home to roost, as well 
as the unpleasant time he was 
having with his creditors. 
Certain things in his private 
life made it almost impossible 
for him to marry one of his 
own countrywomen, and when 
Miss Shonts was proposed as 
being a very creditable duchess 
under the circumstances he, 
after the engagement had been 
announced and _ contradicted 
many times, accepted the inevi- 
table, thinking that he could 
thus obtain complete command 
of his wife’s fortune. 


a 


And its Climax. 


nfortunately his father-in- 
law would not allow 
this, so the moment the young 
couple put their feet on French 
soil the duke’s creditors set to 
work to make Paris as hot for 
them both as possible. Under 
the circumstances the tragedy 
itself was inevitable, and very 
few people have any real 
sympathy with the bereaved 
duchess, who knew all about 
him before her marriage and 
was dazzled by the honour of 
being a member of the most 
exclusive aristocracy in the 
world. She will now probably 
return to America and reap 
the benefit of her exalted 
position. 
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Perrier’s Failure. 

he King was greatly disappointed by 

the failure of his horse, Perrier, to 
win the Two Thousand Guineas at New- 
market, though he did his best to make 
light of the matter under. the stream of 
condolences which reached him from all 
parts of the country. His Majesty was 
especially grieved by the failure to carry 
off this particular event as up to that 
moment his hopes for winning the Derby 
had been exceedingly rosy, which now 
looks sadly remote. 
t tt tt 

German Jealousy. 

he Kaiser has always been very jealous 

of the fact that London is everywhere 
regarded abroad as the highest office to 
which a minister in the diplomatic 
service may attain, and when it was con- 
sidered a question of removing M. von 
Ditton from Berlin as a successor to Dr. 
Nansen he entered such an energetic 
protest with the King of Norway at the 
idea of this promotion that steps were 
taken to leave things as they were, and 
another appointment to London was made. 
it % 

Winston’s Seat. 


e had a fearful dose of “moral 
victory’’ from the Conservative 
press organs when the result of the Wolver- 
hampton election was announced, and we 
dreaded rather a repetition of that journal- 
istic “hit you back” when the Dundee 
polling took place. Happily for the 
reading public the -Liberal majority, 
being largely reduced, made this impos- 
sible. We were most of us glad—especially 
the members of the Stock Exchange—that 
after all Winston Churchill really had a 
seat, though after Nemesis in the form of 
Miss Moloney had been pursuing him for a 
whole week ‘dear’? Winston must have 
been at length feeling rather “cheap.” It 
is awful to think of the possibilities which 
Suffragettes offer at political elections. 


‘ 


BELGIUM'S FUTURE QUEEN 


The latest portrait of the Princess Royal (Princess Albert of Belgium) 
nursing her baby, the little Princess Marie José 


The ‘‘ Salome” Outcry. 


e were waiting for the inevitable 
reaction, and now it has come 


upon us with a vengeance and has all the 
depressing reality of a Monday morning. 


” 


The “ Academy” first raised its voice in 


M. LEPINE 


Some Londoners will wish that they 
had a thoughtful M. Lépine to 
minister to their yearning for peace 
and quietness. The Prefect of Police 
has just given forth an order abolish- 
ing organ-grinders in the streets of 
Paris. They will not disappear 
immediately, the present holders of 
licences being spared, but the species 
will die out as henceforth no new 
permits will ever be granted 


protest, and now it has been 
followed by all the other, 
lesser journals, who try to 
become remarkable by stem- 
ming the stream. We who 
believed the dancing of Miss 
Maud Allan was something 
more beautiful than London 
had seen for many a long 
day wake up now to find that 
according to 
these “critics” 
it is not wonder- 
ful@ateall-) im 
fact, her danc- 
ing resembles 
nothing so much 
as a _ capering 
governess or the 
contortions of a 
GeO Valeny, cleletiSat 
preacher, what- 
ever that may 
mean. Well, well; it is pro- 
bably all very true, and cer- 
tainly her body is stiff and 
ungraceful and her feet are 
large and shapeless, but we 
hoped that she might lead to 
something finer still when her 
art of graceful movement had 
obliterated those contortions 
of the whirlwind variety with 
which we are generally in- 
flicted. 


t 


Back to the High Kick. 


o now I suppose when 
everybody has found 
out what deception has been 
practised upon them by the 
genius of “an unknown press 
agent” we shall return once 
“more to the Sisters High-Kick 
—about them at least there 
can be no delusion. 
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THE TATLER'’ 


own and Out (continued). 


Venus in Transit. 


Ae accident to such an interesting person 

as Venus has always in it something 
of the tragic, though fortunately in this 
case the mishap was not of a very serious 
character. Venus was on her way to 
Edinburgh to give a number of classical 
poses when something went’ wrong with 
the engine suddenly, and her “ transit” 
was brought to an abrupt termination 
with a “loud report.’’ Venus, who. cer- 
tainly ought never to have been travelling 
by train, was naturally very much dis- 
tressed. Her cries for help brought together 
quite a crowd of curious mortals, to whom 
the sight of a goddess in distress must 
certainly have had in it something of the 


A ROYAL LADY WHO HAS DIAMOND-STUDDED TEETH 


Whether it is or is not good taste for a lady of rank to stud her teeth 
with diamonds is the question at present agitating the smart sets of 
Berlin and Vienna. 
theatrical artistes, has found a disciple in no less a person than the 
Princess of Thurn and Taxis, wife of the head of the illustrious family 
of that name, who before her marriage was well known in England 
as Archduchess Marguerite of Austria. 

the younger sister of the Duchess of Orleans 


This fashion, which has long been common among 


The princess-is, of course, 


unique. ‘The train was delayed for several 
hours, and the weather at’ the time, we 
read, was bitterly cold, which must have 
been sadly chilly for Venus. 


The Admiral’s Retort. 
dmiral Sir Day Bosanquet, who is 
soon going to retire from the navy, 
is famous for his sarcastic wit. Some 
time ago during some naval manceuyres. 
he had to rebuke a young commander for 


“mishandling his sloop and asked him 


what would have happened in a real 
engagement if he had fought his ship. 
like that. “If I had been with Nelson 
at Trafalgar,” answered the commander 
jauntily, “my ship would. have sunk the 
French and the Spanish fleets by herself.’ 
“Humph!” - growled. Bosanquet. _ “ If 
Nelson had been the man [| take him to. 
have been he’d have had you strung up. 
at. the yardarm before he went into 
action.” 


THE TALE ER. 


The _ Tatler 


London, May Twentieth, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler,’’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
> SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES To NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S.S. ‘OPHIR, 
6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 h.p. 


13th and 27th June. Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN-VISNAES, 
iith and 25th July, © HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA. 


8th and 22nd August. 1S Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Managers: F. GREEN & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street. S. W. 
YACHTING CRUISES 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 


TO 
WEST AND NORTH COsST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


TO THE SUNNY SOUTH BY THE BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY. 


FREQUENT. FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), from Victoria, London Bridge, and Kensington 
(Addison Road). 


TO The Pullman Limited 60 Minute Express leaves Victoria at 11.0 
BRIGHTON on Sundays. Keturn Fare 12s. Drawing Room Cars on 10.0, 11.40 
HOVE ;} a.m. 1.50, 3.50, 4.30, 5.45, 6,35, 7.15, and 9.50 p.m. from Victoria, also 
WORTHING 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, and 6.0 p.m. from London Bridge Week-days. 
EASTBOURNE Fast Trains leave Victoria 9.45 a.m., 12.0 noon, 1.25, and 3.22 
BEXHILL p-m., London Bridge 9.45 a.m., 12.3, 2.5, 4.5, and 5.5 p.m. Week- 


ST. LEONARDS days. From Victoria 9.25 and 11.15 a.m., London Bridge 9.25 a.m. 
HASTINGS Sindays. Drawing Room Cars on certain Trains. 


LITTLEHAMPTON 


BOGNOR 
HAYLING ISLAND 
TSMOUTH 


Fast Trains, with Isle of Wight connection, leave Victoria 
OR’ 10.30, 11.35 a.m., 1.42 and 3.55 p.m.; London Bridge 10.25, 11.35 a.m. 
SOUTHSEA 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. Week-days. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


W/E EN D CHEAP TICKETS are issued to all South Coast Resorts every Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, and Cheap Day Return Tickets (1, 2, and 3 Class) every Week-day 

to Brighton, Worthing, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings, Littlehampton 

Bognor, and Chichester. 

Details of Superintendent of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


BRUSSELS for WATERLOO 
CHEAP eh 
Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
every week-day. 
H Oo LI D AY S . 12a, Regent Street, S.W., or to the Continental 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for 


THE ARDENNES, 
CONTINENTAL 
Send post card to the G.E.R. West End Office, 
descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


SEASON NOW OPENING. 


SPRATH PEPPER SrA. 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE. 
DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 


(Saturdays excepted). 


Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. 

From London (King’s Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpeffer on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c. For full particulars apply at 
any ee Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 
London. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comedy, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats Booked from 2s. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Micron Royre. 
150th PERFORMANCE TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) May 21. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrorGe EpwarbEs, 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open Fee yee Edwardes's New Production. 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMEBIRE, LEICESTER SQ. A REVUE “OH INDEED 1 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
LAST WEEKS OF THE BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. EARL'S COURT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s. 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 
Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries 
Under the auspices of the following Ministries :— 
- MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE. 
MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN STREET, 
Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER'S HUNGARIAN CADETS BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ'S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 
AND ENGLISH: MILITARY BANDS, 
IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 
America’s Greatest Zoological Show, 
THE BOSTOCK ARENA, 
The most sensational Performances ever given. 
Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World's Best Trainers. 
At 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, and 9.30. 
Seats, ls. to 3s. 
THE JUNGLE, open from1p.m. Admission, 6d. 
COME AND STUDY “JUNGLE LAW.” 
“CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVES AT INTERVALS 
! 
A Thousand and One Fur and Feather Fancies. 
THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 
ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London. 
Urania, Giant Cinematograph. 
AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Avernus Wheel, Submarine, Helter Skelter, Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins’ 
Mechanical Circus, WORKING COAL MINE. 
Exquisitely Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold. Always Attractive. 


iets See e 


‘of this week, issued on Friday, May 22nd, contains— 


TWO SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS 
(1. THE GREAT HOUSING QUESTION, 


Illustrating the principles of Mr. John Burns’s Bill. 


(2.) THE FISHGUARD ROUTE. 
“SWIFT AND STELLA.” 


A double-page Picture of the beautiful romance of the author of “ Gulliver.” 


“hE EEA BReHOmeEY 


A drawing of a curious refuge, by F. MATAntA. 


‘HOW TO SEE LONDON. . 
An article of great interest to Pedestrians and Motorists. Illustrated with two 
very ingenious Maps. 


THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


Drawn by GivrperT Hovipay. 


M. FALLIERES’ VISIT. 


A Portrait of the I'rench President. 
THE FRANCO- BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


Mr. SHAW ON “GETTING MARRIED.” 
AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING TOPICS. 


6d. AP est ah SIS lets) Rt ay 6d, 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H.LrEGGE, Manager. 


~~ 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. ‘Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. #7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaseE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


HARROGATE. The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 
aspect. Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of ‘Midlands. _ Ideal Spring Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large Stables and 
Garage. Moderate terms. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough, Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff anvlv Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rerrty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golf links. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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The Prince a Bad Sailor. 
he forthcoming visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Canada recalls the 
fact that despite his lengthy experience 
of the sea his Royal Highness is an 
extremely bad _ sailor. Some time ago 
when on a cruise a local paper announced 


that ‘“ Colonel—— had suffered slightly 
from mal-de-mer, Captain —— had been 


very unwell, Mr. had been terribly 
ill, while his Royal Highness was slightly 
indisposed.” ‘What nonsense!” was 
the Prince’s outspoken comment when 
the report was shown to him; “why, I 
was worse than all the rest of them 
put together.” 
& 

““The Lesser Kitchener.” 

t is generally understood that an im- 

portant staff billet is to be found 
shortly for General Walter Witchener, 
brother of Lord Kitchener. While column 
leader in South Africa General Kitchener 
had an amusing experience. He was 
walking round a certain town one night 
in mufti when a soldier who had decidedly 
been gazing on the beer when it was amber 
cannoned violently into him. ‘‘ What is 
your regiment, sir?”’ demanded the general. 
The man looked at him and said, e I don’t 
know what it is to do with you anyhow, 
but I’m a Canadian.” “ Well, report your- 
self to me in the morning.” ‘‘ Who are 
you anyway?” demanded the man. 
“ General Kitchener, of course.’ “That 
be blowed for a yarn,’ was the man’s 
prompt retort. ‘Why, we have had old 
Kitchener’s picture nailed up on the 
wood-shed at home ever since he won 
Omdurman, and you are as much like him 
aslam. You go and put your headin a 
sack, old chap, and don’t try to fool a 
Canadian.” 
i & Bo 

Buller’s Opinion of Buller. 


he recent illness of General Sir Redvers 
Buller adds point to the following 


story. The scene was a railway carriage 


THE DIRECTOIRE COSTUME 


Consternation was caused in London on Saturday in the West-end by the appearance 
of a young lady arrayed in a white Directoire riding habit attended by a groom. 
She passed along Piccadilly and on reaching the park joined the equestrians in 
The lady turned out to be Miss Titcomb of the Hippodrome, who 


the Row. 


daily takes her canter in the Row 


IN LONDON 


Rita Martin 


MISS ELAINE INESCORT 


Who took a prominent part in Lanval, 
produced at The Playhouse last week. Lan- 
val is described with becoming modesty 
as written by “Mr. T. E. Ellis,’’ but all 
his friends know that Thomas Evelyn Ellis 
is really the 8th Baron Howard de Walden, 
Baron Seaford of Seaford. The play is an 
Arthurian drama in four acts 


afew years ago. General Buller 
and two of his friends were seated 
on one side and there was a 
young fellow on the other laying 
down the law about the conduct 
of the South African War in no 
uncertain fashion. At last he 
said, ““And then there was old 
Buller; I wonder where you 
would find a more perfect old 
dufler?” 
“Oh come, 
I say,” said 
one of the 
general’s 
compan- 
ions, “surely 
he was not 
so bad as 
akagnr AN 
perfect 
duffer, sir,” 


was the 
reply; and 
then, turn- 


ing to the 
general himself, said, 
Sy hat is your opi- 
nion?” “I quite 
agree witli you, sir,” 
was Buller’s reply 
without moving a 
muscle of his face; 
“if I had had my 
way I would have 
had him shot.” 


The Cabman’s Vote. 
A®. amusing story 

is being told 
just now of one of 
the best-known mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 
Driving up to lis de- 
partment one morn- 
ing recently he 


1gI 


TELE. I ATEE Io Re 


(continued). 


handed the cabman his strictly legal fare. 
The driver looked at the money and at the 
disappearing form of the Minister through 
the doorway. ‘‘ Who is that chap?” he 
asked of the attendant as he closed the 
cab doors. The attendant told the driver 
the Minister’s rank. ‘‘ Oh, is he?” replied 
the jehu as he whipped up his horse, 
“then dash me if I don’t vote Tory next 
time. Eighteenpence for that distance !”’ 


The Adonis of the House. 


r. George Wyndham, M.P., who, by 

the way, has let his house in Park 

Lane to Mrs. Noble for the season, is 
voted the handsomest man in the House 
of Commons and is the idol of the Ladies’ 
Gallery. He may be said to be to Parlia- 
ment what Lewis Waller and George 
Alexander are to the stage, or rather to 
the stage-struck. Even thestyle of his hair 


MURRAY V, 


“THE TIMES” 


Mr. Murray, the well-known publisher, and his wife leaving 
the Law Courts after being awarded £7,500 damages in the 
action he took recently against 


“The Times" for libel 


is envied and copied by all the young 
bucks in the House, and in addition to his 
good looks he enjoys the distinction of 
being probably the best-dressed man in 
London. 


Blokes, Not Votes. 

©=: sympathies to the Suffragettes. A 
facetious unknown altered one of 

their recent posters from “Votes” to 

“¢ Blokes’ for women.” But has he by any 

chance hit off the real want—husbands? 


Lady Annesley’s Portrait. 

The beautiful photograph of Lady Annes- 
ley that appeared in our pages a 

short time ago, and which was so generally 

admired, should have been accredited to 

Miss Lallie Charles and not to Lafayette 

as there stated. 


Tas TeAde a eke 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


IR,—Praise to the pioneer! Your 
aims may not be high but you have 
done much, and a man must be 
measured according to his capa- 

bilities. Society existed before you were 
born, but through your efforts it has been 
spelt with a big “S,” and you will go 
down to jame as the first 
and most famous of society 
promoters. And your pre- 
sent position does you all 
the more credit as you were 
not born in the purple but 
came froma banking family 
in Banbury—in fact, you 
belonged to that backbone 
of the : state, the upper mid- 
dle classes. Well, you had 
brains and push, and per- 
haps a thick skin, and were 
well aware that sentiment 
stands in the way of ad- 
vancement. Anyhow you 
are now one of the best- 
known men in general 
society in London. Books 
of knowledge declare that 
you date from 1839; if so, 
you are a marvel for your 
age, slim and upright, hale 
and hearty, and if you sit 
up at a ball till four a.m. 
you still ride in the park 
at eight in the morning; 
indeed, you might even 
now pass for a man in the 
filties. 

To point a moral we 
will put back the hands of 
the clock and trace your 
upward path from the early 
seventies. You appeared 
on the social scene in 1871, 
aud were then attached to 
the rst Life Guards at 
Windsor. And you played 
your cards well, made your- 
self liked by "the officers 
and useful to them, and 
the story goes that your 
neat brougham was es all day outside 
the barracks to take the youthful warriors 
to and from the railway station. By 
tactics such as these you scored a success 
and picked up some smart acquaintances. 
Of these were Lord Ormonde.and his 
brother, Lord Arthur Butler, Mr. Alfred 
Duncombe of Calwich Abbey, and Mr. 
Walter Duncombe of Waresley Park, who 
are rich men and cousins of Lord Fever- 
sham. And all of these proved faithful 
friends and have stuck to you ever after- 
wards. 


When this martial episode ended you 


came to London and at once followed up 
your successes. You took a house in 
Belgrave Square, gave dinners and a ball, 
and helped by money, manners, and an 
agreeable presence you were soon in high 
favour with smart hostesses. About that 
time there were several single men of 
great social renown such as the late Mr. 
Dalison, the late Mr. Kenneth Howard, 
and most noted of all, the late Mr. 
Augustus Lumley of Rufford Abbey. 
W ell, you saw your chance, joined forces 
with these celebrities, and went one better, 
as you were the actual founder of the 
Bachelors’ Club and became organiser-in- 
chief of society’s entertainments. 

Every man has his zenith, and yours was 
reached about the year 1880. During that 


No. Ili.—Mer. 


summer you with Mr. Lumley organised 
a smart event known as the bachelors’ 
ball. This kick-up was given to the 
society world by the bachelors of London 
and took place in a palace which had 
been built for himself by the late Baron 
Albert Grant. The whole thing was 


gardens and fountains 
illuminated, and the ball was attended 
by the smartest set in London and by the 
then much-talked-of ‘‘ professional beau- 


splendidly done, 


ties.”’ And it really as it were formed the 
nucleus of the Bachelors’ Club, which was 
started immediately afterwards with the 
Duke of Albany as its first president. And 
at about the. same time you were taken 
up by the late Princess Mary and her 
husband, the Duke of Teck, and were 
often their guest at White Lodge, Rich- 
mond Park, and the tradition has been 
continued in a lesser degree by her sons, 
Prince Francis and Prince Alexander of 
Teck. 

Much has happened since that golden 
period, but you are still the unmarried 
host par excellence and continue to take a 
benevolent interest in the ways and man- 
ners of London society. Many years ago 
you inaugurated a. series of Monday 
dinner parties, at which you entertain 
ambassadors and a goodly number of 
dowager countesses ; thirty guests are the 
rule, and the feast is spread at the 
Bachelors’ Club. And you are also 
responsible for a never-ending series of 
afternoon parties made instructive either 
by magic-lantern lectures or by the in- 
spection of radium, and which are duly 
seasoned by small talk, tea, and straw- 
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William Gillett. 


berries. Then you are safe to"be seen at 
every wedding in smart society. As soon 
as an engagement is announced you at 
once send a present, which—as we all 
know—is the sdfest way to secure an 
invitation. These gifts of yours are use- 
ful, if monotonous, as they always take 
the same shape, namely, 
that of a silver cake knife 
or a couple of silver spoons 
and forks. You spend time 
and money on your friends 
but get a rich reward, as 
you are to be seen at 
countless dinners, balls, and 
parties; and in summer 
and autumn you contrive 
to pay a round of visits to 
country houses in England 
and Scotland. 

Now, dear sir, 1 ama 
candid friend and must 
tell a few home truths 
before I finish my letter. 
You are a man who has 
lived for yourself. played 
your cards well, and made 
friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness. Excel- 
sior has been your motto, 
but in a sense you have 
failed, for you have never 
attained to the wished-for 
Elysium. When I spoke of 
vou just now as one of the 
best-known men in general 
society I used the’ word, 
“general,” with intention, 
for you have never reached 
the inner circle of smartness 
and have had to be con- 
tent with the notice of 
minor royalties. We all 
have our faults, and you, 


perhaps, are—how shall I 
say it?—a bit too fair- 
spoken, and have made 


your position “by being a 
willow and not an oak,” 
as also did the famous 
founder of the marquisate of Winchester. 
But all the same you have good points, 
an active brain, and a marked gift for 
organisation. 

Also you have read much and travelled 
far, can write well, and have brouglit out 
books on British industries and—for you 
are always in the swim—on the Tariff 
Reform movement. And the banking 
profession owes you much as when only a 
youth of twenty you planned and carried 
out the clearing of country bankers’ 
cheques, and in 1860 were presented with 
a testimonial by the country bankers of 
England and Wales. 

‘It is rumoured that to all society func- 
tions of general, if not of particular, 
importance youare the one manin London 
who has an open and understood invita- 
tion, while in the days when dancing- 
men were at a premium you were invalu- 
able in remedying the deficiency. 

Well, an elderly butterfly may not count 
for much in the scale of creation, but I 
for one shall be sorry when the long list of 
names at a ball or garden party no longer 
ends with the four words, ‘and Mr. 
William Gillett.’—Believe me, sir, your 
sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 
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My Lawn Logboo! 


DHE RARE ER 


By A. Wallis Myers. 


Out of Doors at Last. 
OVERS off the courts! Indoor 

lawn tennis had a final canter and 

a big advertisement at Queen’s, but 

one prefers tennis on lawns. It 
sounds more natural. Besides, you can 
exploit the American service to much 
better advantage on grass. Brookes found 
that out. On the centre court at Wimble- 
don the present champion’s swerves fed 
and flourished on grass; the basswood of 
Queen’s did not agree with their digestion 
and they lost a good deal of flesh. To 
make a break service “ squirm ”’ thoroughly 
well there is nothing like turf. It bites 
on turf. 

& & & 
Touches of Sunstroke. 
“[alking of the courts at Wimbledon, the 
world’s championship arena, I wonder 

why a compass was forgotten when these 
were laid out. Instead of being con- 
structed north to south they are so fixed 
that the sun shines dead in the face of one 
player and dead on the back of the head 
of the other in the afternoon. It may be 
that the original designers of the ground 
acted in the interests of the bar receipts; 
but, joking apart, the mistake is rather a 
handicap to a man with thin hair. 'A 
touch of sunstroke is not an unheard-of 
complaint at Wimbledon, and more than 
one champion has gone under beneath the 
fierce rays of a July sun. If I remember 
right, poor Mahony had H. L. Doherty 
practically beaten one year—the Irish- 
man’s volleying was superb—and then was 
forced to retire on account of the heat. 
And Mahony had thick curly hair. 


Curls on Court. 
“[ hat thought suggests a question: Do 

curls make for fame in lawn tennis? 
{t may be a pure coincidence, but the fact 
remains that several champions have been 
curly-haired. I have mentioned Mahony. 
I may add the brothers Doherty, N. E. 
Brookes, and A. F. Wilding ; these can all 
claim ringlets. Perhaps their possession 
has had something to do with 
the popularity these giants 
have enjoyed in the eyes of 
fair spectators at Wimbledon. 
Curls certainly do go a long 
way. Miss May Sutton proved 
that. 


Keeping the Court Dry. 


he Prince and Princess of 
Wales when they went to 
Wimbledon for the first time 
last summer (and, by the way, 
they are expected to go again 
this) were much impressed by 
the dexterous manner in which, 
immediately heavy rain fell, the 
centre court was covered over 
bya giant tarpaulin which kept 
the grass quite snug and cosy. 
One could wish this waterproof 
garment were donned freely at 
other tournaments. Its use 
would gladden the hearts of 
many competitors obliged to 
skate about in mud after a 
storm, and its not prohibitive 
cost should prove an economical 
outlay in the long run. _ I com- 
mend the tarpaulin tip to com- 
mittees generally. Its value is 
incontestable. 


That Old Lady Again. 


Which reminds me of a little story. An 

elderly lady (these innocent people 
are never young) was escorted to Wimble- 
don for the first time. ‘‘ Whatever is that 
long black object at the end of the court ?” 


MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS 


Favourite for the Ladies’ Championship this year, 
who is playing at Surbiton this week 


she inquired of her companion. “Oh, 
that,” was the reply, “is a tarpaulin 
which is unrolled when it rains.” ‘“ How 
dark it must be playing underneath it,” 
was the comment of the elderly lady. 


MISS TOUPIE LOWTHER 


Daughter of the late Captain Lowther, of Upper Brook Street, who may 


dispute Mrs. Chambers's claim 
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A Lost Property Office Wanted. 
nother thing committees of tourna- 
ments and organisers of Jawn-tennis 
parties might encourage is the sweeping 
of lawns before rolling.. Otherwise what 
do we find? Beautifully smooth turf on 
which the ball bounds hard and true? 
No; we find the ball shooting off at a 
tangent on a beaten-down worm-cast or 
having its proper flight checked by a hair 
pin shed by some ruffled lady. 


Could You Oblige Me with —— 
A bropos of fair competitors Mr. F. R. 

Burrow, the referee, tells a good 
story which I take from ‘The Complete 
Lawn Tennis Player” just published by 
Methuen. A lady came up to him at 
one tournament and asked for the loan 
of an elastic band. ‘“I- produced one,’ 
says Mr. Burrow, “but it was said to be 
‘too small.’ A larger one gave satis- 
faction, and she departed with it, but 
I have never been able to understand 
to this day why she should have come 
back to the tent a minute later to tell me 
she wanted it to fasten her sleeve up with. 
And I never got it back.” 


To Relieve Congestion. 
his week the metropolitan open meet- 
ings begin at Surbiton, and after 

that come Chiswick Park, Beckenham, 
East Croydon, and Queen’s. At Chiswick 
the experiment is being made of finishing 
the handicap events by Friday; in other 
words, of obviating the congestion of 
matches on the last day. Entries at open 
tournaments have swollen so enormously 
in recent years that certain measures of 
relief were imperative. I hope this will 
prove one. Another is to play off some 
of the ladies’ ties in the morning. 


Prowess the Passport. 
hese London tournaments have a very 
pleasant social side. Their patro- 
nesses joyfully place their spare bedrooms 
at the disposal of fair com- 
petitors from the country and 
willingly talk nothing but 
tennis for seven whole days. 
Go to the exhibition, to Earl’s 
Court, or one of the theatres, 
and you will find the rival 
forces who met in court that 
afternoon seeking diversion side 
by side in a common entertain- 
ment the same evening. That 
is one of the reasons, I suspect, 
why all tournament hostesses 
thoughtfully provide themselves 
with telephones. Verily prowess 
with a racket is a passport into 
a blissful kingdom. 


Stocks and Sticks. 
Oo not imagine the male 
competitors have quite 
such a good time. Most of 
them are business men first and 
lawn tennis-players afterwards. 
Mr. Gore, champion at the 
Surrey meeting Jast week, con- 
trols a dozen clerks in his City 
office. With many others it is 
a case of bulls and bears in the 
morning and balls and bats in 
the afternoon. And’ I. daresay 
the game of stocks is rendered 
lighter by the game of sticks. 


HE RATE ER 


Gossip from the Green 


A Warm Welcome. 
FTER a filteen-years’ absence 
from this country La 
Divine Bartet is once more 
with us at. the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, and Londoners will be sure 
to.extend a warm welcome to this 
delightful actress. A royal example 
was set them by the King on Mon- 
day night, when he was ~ present to 
witness the performance of La Loi de 
l’Homme and Un Caprice, both most 
perfect examples of their kind of 
what literary genius added to a 
dramatic sense can give to the stage. 
When one reads a gem like Alfred 
de Musset’s play one mourns once 
more over the present deplorable 
state of things—the absence of art 
and the death of beauty. 
& eo 
La Divine Bartet. 
Outside Paris probably Madame 
Bartet is not such a household 
word as Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
or Madame Réjane ; this is, however, 
accounted for by the fact that her 
association with the Théatre Fran- 
caise precludes her from exploiting 
herself in frequent foreign tours, and 
her visit to England is quite an 
exceptional event. 


Home Again. 
he homeward flight of exiles in 
America is on the wing. Two 
wanderers returned last week—Mr. 
Aubrey Smith and Miss Beatrice Forbes 
Robertson, who have both been touring in 
Mr. Locke’s The Morals of Marcus. 1 hear 
Mr. Aubrey Smith has quite captured the 
American public; he is ‘a type of actor 
which is very much in demand over there. 
Until his advent Mr. John Drew had the 
field almost to himself, now he has to 
make way for Mr. Smith, whom the Yanks 
consider ‘ aust it.’ 


A Return Visit 

iss Beatrice 
M? Forbes 
Robertson returns 
to the States in 
August to play 
under Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s man- 
agement in The 
Mollusc, in which 
Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle is playing 
Miss Mary Moore’s 


part. Miss Forbes 
Robertson is not 
growing unfaith- 
ful to the : old. 
country, but she 
feels there is a 
wider scope for 


work over on the 
other side. 


** Words, Words, 
Words.” 
tis a generally 
acknowledged 
fact that the art 
of conversation is 
extinct, but does 
one want to pay 
tos. 6d..to hear 
Mr. Bernard Shaw 
talk for a whole 


A GROUP OF RAINBOW DANCERS IN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


London Stereo. Co. 


MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH AND MISS FELICITY TREE 


The two principals in ‘‘ The Three Wishes,” by Mrs. Walter Cave, 
presented at Claridge’s Hotel in aid of the National Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


afternoon on the unprofitable subject of 
“ oetting married?” Unprofitable to the 
listener because no one else’s experience is of 
any availin the matter. The stage pretends 
to hold the mirror up to Nature (with the 
actors assistance granted) ; but life is full 
of drama one knows, and mercifully the 
man who buttonholes you and talks with- 
out giving you a chance to interpolate a 
remark is being swept aside by the rush 
and hurry of modern times. 
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“THE THREE WISHES” 


Back row—Miss Audrey Ashmead-Bartlett, Miss Franklin, - 
Miss Cutler, Miss Dulcie Plowden; front row—Miss Fanny Robertson, Miss Eileen Guinness, Miss Ida Legge 
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A New Playwright. 
r. Maurice Baring, the author of 
The Grey Stocking, which Miss 
Gertrude Kingston is producing at 
her special matinée on the afternoon 
of the 28th inst. at the Royalty 
Theatre, is a well-known authority 
on Russia and Russian politics. His 
lettters in ‘‘ The Morning Post” ona 
subject with which he is so familiar 
from long residence in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow are always interest- 
ing reading. One of the principal 
characters in The Grey Stocking is 
a Russian prince. of Tolstoyan 
tendencies and a Slavonic warmth 
of temperament. 


it od He 

The Little Theatre. 
iss Gertrude Kingston’s scheme 

for a “little theatre’’ where 
the public and the players shall be 
on the best and most confidential 
terms is maturing rapidly, though 
she is not receiving much encourage- 
ment from the County Council, who 
are making themselves exasperat- 
ingly obstructive with requirements 
and regulations. However, ce que 
femme veut, Dieu le veut, and doubt- 
less Miss Kingston will prove its truth. 
She is certainly the right person to 
inaugurate a bijou theatre of comedy, 
for her acting is all flashes and 
brilliancy, and to properly appreciate 
it one should see it close. 


Busy Kingsway. 
otwithstanding the summer heats (not 
at present difficult to endure) the 
Kingsway Theatre company, headed by 
their talented and charming actress- 
manager, are hard at work day and night. 
Six extra matinées are fixed for May alone, 
when four new plays will be presented, 
produced by Mr. Norman McKinnell. 
This “ mixed-bill” experiment will demon- 
strate to a certain extent whether an 
English Grand 
Guignol would 
be acceptable or 
not. 


“Henry of 
Navarre.” 
tis a disappoint- 
ment for all 
playgoers to hear 
that Miss Julia 
Neilson is not re- 
hearsing the 
Queen Margot in 
Mr. William 
Devereux’s new 
play for Mr. Fred 
‘Terry. However, 
The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel appears to 
bea hardy annual, 
so possibly by the 
time Henry of Na- 
varve is produced 
Miss Neilson may 


have resumed 
work. I hear the 
play ends with 


the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 


London Stereo. Co. wh ich ought to 
provide a most 
sensational stage 
elfect. 
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Our first photograph depicts Madame Morelli with a lion and a dog, which give a remarkable exhibition. 
Hit, a baby elephant, to bed. Our third photograph depicts Madame Morelli and a pet leopard. 


MADAME AURORA AND 


One of the most popular attractions at the Hungarian Exhibition at Earl’s Court 
is Mr. Frank’ C. Bostock's ‘animal exhibition in the Empress Hall... Here has been 
gathered together the largest collection of wild and performing animals ever seen 
in this country. They are housed in a veritable jungle, the idea of their owner 
being to place them in Surroundings as natural to their’ native element as the 
ingenuity of man can devise. Sacred animals from India and Siam: are houSed in 
‘a great temple, and visitors have to remove their hats after passing through the 
spacious gate, The famous chimpanzee, Consul I., receives visitors in his dainty 
little flat, consisting of sitting-room, dining-room,.and bathroom. Madame Morelli 
gives a wonderful exhibition of her powers over a group of twelve leopards, 
panthers, and jaguars. Originally the group’ numbered six animals, but she has 
now enlarged it to twelve. The leopard and jaguar.are noted for their slyness, and 
there are few more difficult animals to train. On more than one occasion they 
lhave turned upon their trainer, and Madame Morelli bears marks of encounters 


REAL JUNGLE AT 


IQ5 


THE TATLER 


LARL’S COURT. 


Next is seen Madame Andrie putting Little 
Next is seen a photograph of Mr. F. C. Bostock 


HER TROUPE OF TRAINED POLAR BEARS 


with her strange pets. Although a small, frail woman she sees no fear, and only 
the other day dashed into a cage to the rescue of a man who had been attacked 
by a ferocious lion. Madame Morelli also gives a little exhibition with a lion and 
a dog. These two animals occupy the same cage, and if you take the dog away 
the lion at once becomes restless, while the dog simply whines until he is placed 
back in the cage again with his strange companion. ‘These animals do tricks 
together, and it is certainly amusing to watch them. Then Madame Aurora gives 
a daring performance with five polar bears. She is the first woman. trainer to 
appear in the ring with these giant creatures from the far north. It has taken 
two years to train them, for the polar is not blessed with an over abundance of 
intelligence. ‘‘ My pets are simply dears,’’ Madame Aurora will tell you, ‘so fond 
of play, when I have to be careful, as with their huge paws they are apt to take 
lumps out of your flesh, though they do not mean to do you any harm."’ The 
antics of Little Hit, the baby elephant, are most amusing. 


ELE WATE: Pere 


Che. 
FE oibles 


HE family as a social 
unit is in danger. You 
can see that for your- 
self in that fascinating 

document prosaically known as 
the Registrar-General’s Returns. 
It runs through the Socialist’s 
propaganda, in which the state 
and not the family is to be the 
unit. In short, the matter has 
becomeso urgent that dramatists 
at such a distance from each 
other as Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Shaw have within a few days 
of each other made it the 
subject of their latest plays. 
Their titles—The Thunderbolt at 
the St. James’s and Getting 
Married at the Haymarket (mati- 
nées)—are misleading. They 
ought to be called respectively 
The Mortimores and The Bridge- 
norths, for it is the affairs of 
these typical families that are 
under discussion. 

. # & 


“Lhe Mortimores are a middle- 

class family of Single- 
hampton. The Bridgenorths 
are what might be called 


an executive family. In most 
respects the families have 
nothing in common with each 
other. The Mortimores are 
in trade; one isa builder, one 
runs a newspaper, one is a 
brewer, and the fourth, who is 
a musician, is despised by the others as the 
unremunerative member. Now the Bridge- 
norths are all unremunerative, and they 
are proud of it. They have dedicated 
their sons for generations to state service 
—to the army because they know that 
the poorer and the richer will not fight 
and to the Church because it, too, is so 
much in the air. It is true that one of 
the Mortimores, Rose, also married into 
the service, but her husband, the fussy 
Colonel Ponting, is clearly an excrescence 
in the family. 
hat you feel in both cases is the 
tyranny of the family as against 

the individual. Edward Mortimore felt the 
pressure so much that he left it twenty-six 
years before the story opened, and he took 
himself to Linchpool and to brewing as a 
protest against the family teetotalism. 
But he cannot escape it, for when he is 
dying he summons the family to his bed- 
side, and one of them, Mrs. Thaddeus, 
destroys the will by which he left every- 
thing to his illegitimate daughter, Helen 
Thornhill, so that his estate became divi- 
sible among his “next of kin’’—which, 
of course, is the family in excelsis. It is 
true that the lady confesses (which is one 
of the thunderbolts of the play) and 


that Helen becomes entitled to ithe 
fortune, £170,000 ; but although the 
law of the land does not recognise 


her as one of the family the force of this 
social unit is so strong even upon 
her that rather than see it disgraced by 
making Mrs. Thaddeus sign herself a felon 
she agrees to share and share alike with 
the brothers and sister Mortimore. Mrs. 
Thaddeus herself had committed the felony 
largely because of the family. A local 
grocer’s daughter, she had been snubbed 
and bullied by the Mortimores because she 
had brought no luck to her husband, and 
it is her desire to be even with them and 


MISS MARIE CORELLI—ON THE STAGE! 


The famous novelist’s namesake, who has scored a triumph at the Moscow Opera. 
All the Moscow newspapers pay homage to the talent of Miss Marie Corelli, 


who has created a veritable furore , 


do something for her own family (a charm- 
ing boy and girl) that makes her fling the 
departed brewer's will into the river. You 
would think that Helen had had quite 
enough of the family; but her little love 
scene with Mr. Trist, the curate, shy as it 
is, indicates that she, too, purposes to start 
another social combination. 
8 ES 8 

[2 many ways Mr. Pinero has become 
Shavianised—I cannot say ‘‘shaved” 
because, unlike G. B. S., he has never been 
hirsute. When Mrs. Tanqueray was pro- 


AN ACTRESS WHO SNIFFS FOR PIN MONEY 


Mdlle. Lubia Behrend, one of St. Petersburg’s most 
popular: actresses, adds £15 a week to her income by 
devoting an hour or two a day to smelling the perfumes 
manufactured by a leading firm of Russian scent-makers. 
Mdlle. Behrend is gifted with an exceedingly delicate 
sense of smell, which renders her assistance invaluable 
when determining the proper proportions of the various 
ingredients in a new perfume. Much of Queen Alex- 
andra's favourite scent—violet—is distilled, strangely 
enough, in Russia. It costs £10 per ounce bottle, and 
it has to run the gauntlet of Mdlle. Behrend's nostrils 
as well as those of four subordinate professional 
‘‘smellers'’ before it is passed as being correctly 
blended and ready for her Majesty’s use 
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By a Bachelor 
Playgoer. 


duced at the St. James’s exactly 
fifteen years ago Mr. Shaw’s 
was almost the only dissentient 
voice in a chorus of praise, 
praise, praise, pointing out that 
Mr. Pinero had not gone to the 
root of matters. Since that 
time, however, Mr. Pinero,. 
despite lis strong primary 
theatrical instinct, has made 
advances, and it is just because 
of these that Getting Married 
does not seem so thunderbolty 
as it would have done some 
years ago. Mr. Pinero feels the 
tyranny of the family only 
incidentally. Mr. Shaw withim 
a few minutes of the rising 
of the curtain propounds the 
doctrine that is fundamentally 
so, for the greengrocer alderman, 
William Collins, assures us that 
luis spouse is such a born wife 
and mother that her children 
run away from home. 

Ee a i 
It is significant, however, that 

Mr. Shaw cannot get away 
from the dominance of the 
foundation of the family; that 
is to say, getting married. It 
is true that the bishop has grave 
doubts about it, and has olten 
wondered when his daughter 
got married whether they would 
regret the step. It is true that 
his daughter, Edith, for whose- 
marriage the house of Bridgenorth is 
gathered together (in the episcopal 
kitchen), actually does jib within an hour 
of the ceremony and that her fiancé 1s. 
frightened of it in viewof his own 
family. It is true that Reginald Bridge- 
north has been divorced by his young 
wife and that Mrs. Bridgenorth’s sister, 
Lesbia Grantham, keeps on eulogising the 
beauties of being an individual by re- 
fusing General Bridgenorth for the tenth 
time, and in the course of her many 
speeches speaks of the ‘“‘dishonour” of 
marriage. It is true that the bishop’s 
High Anglican chaplain regards the in- 
stitution as an “ abomination ” which the- 
Church was created to cast out. But 
though they make a great attempt to find 
a substitute they utterly fail. 

ie tie it 

r. Shaw has simply marshalled all the- 

arguments for and against matrimony, 
from the purely spiritual to the purely 
animal, He discusses polygamy ; he makes- 
lis bishop say, for instance, ‘‘ This is not 
quarrelling ; it isonly English family life.” 
But the astonishing thing is that these 
views which were only whispered a few 
years ago should become so attractive as. 
to cram the Haymarket Theatre, and still 
more that the great mass of the audience: 
are women and young girls, who seem, 
to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, to 
“eat” it all. Yet-to be quite frank much 
of it is thoroughly indigestible and some 
of it is quite unintelligible. 
‘The general conclusion that one arrives. 

at after seeing Mr. Pinero and Mr.. 
Shaw is this, that the family is tyrannous. 
but triumphant, for despite the lowest 
birth rate, which was the great subject in 
all the newspapers on the day Getting 
Married was produced, we feel with the 
eminent greengrocer that the continuatiom 
of the world is really quite well assured. 
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TATTOOING UP TO DATE 


A STATUE ON A RUBBISH HEAP 


Our picture shows a remarkably fine example of the tattooist’s art 

which a well-known actress is very proud to bear on her arms. The 

effect of this work when the lady is attired in conventional evening 

dress is, to say the least, unusual. This tatooing among the fair sex 
is much more general than might be supposed 


Amongst a Paris housebreaker’s stock a statue of a famous circus rider, Antoinette Lejars, by 
James Pradier, who died in 1852, has been discovered by his son. James Pradier’s sculpturing is 
much in evidence in Paris, and the discovered statue was presented by him to the director of 
that circus in exchange for a life free-admission. At present the municipality of Paris is in 
negotiation with the son for the purchase of the statue for purpose of erection in the Champs Elysée 


LONDON’S LATEST ROOF GARDEN 


The photograph reproduced above gives a glimpse of the beautiful tea terrace which forms a part 

of the new Piccadilly Hotel, London's latest hotel de luxe, and which is in great demand with 

fresh-air-loving Londoners. The hotel has been aptly described as a twentieth-century palace and 
is a model of luxuriousness and comfort 
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A FAKIR WHO LIVES ON HIS FINGERNAILS 


The above photograph shows one of the most celebrated fakirs of the 
city of Delhi. So extraordinary is the length of his fingernails that 
they practically ‘“‘ support’? him, European passers-by almost invari- 
ably giving him alms as they would contribute to any sort of street show 


Dye 


THE TALLER 


Artistic Life ; 


HOUGH I apologise for claiming 
that my life has been an artistic 
one lam told that I am justified 
in using the word, for ever since 

I first began to sing I have striven to reach 
the ideal, and even the most severe critics 
(and critics can be very severe) are good 
enough to say that, to some extent, I have 
succeeded. I may add that I have not 
gained my present position without much 
applied study, nor has my career been 
without its hardships. 


My Student Days. 
was born at Cesena, and 
as a boy I was just 
about as musical as the 
average little Italian urchin. 
I liked shouting popular 
airs such as “ musica pro- 
hibita” and the stornelli 
with which the peasants 
beguile the time when at 
their work. Further than 
this [ was not particularly 
interested in the subject. 
But soon after reaching the 
age of hobbledehoyhood it 
was discovered that I 
possessed the makings of a 
tenor voice, and in due 
course I presented myself 
at the Pesaro Conservatoire. 
The director, Pedrotti, 
handed me over to the 
Maestro Cohen—a teacher 
who, I grieve to say, re- 
cently died. To the dis- 
appointment of my admir- 
ing relations the discreet 
Cohen did not immediately 
go into raptures. Instead 
of telling me that I should 
become a second Giuglini 
he casually remarked that 
after a few months’ study 
he might be able to give 
me a definite reply to my 
question—Should I become 
a great singer? I returned 
-somewhat crestfallen to my 
home and reported the 
result of the interview. Arrangements 
were at once made for me to commence 
a course of lessons—lessons which were of 
the utmost value to me. 


+ 


An Arm Chair and ‘‘The Tatler.” 
was not rich enough to hire a cab, even 
a lift in a donkey cart was beyond 
my means, consequently I had to trudge 
a long distance to my daily lesson. But 
I believe the exercise did me _ all 
the good in the world, for though a 
singer has not much time for long walks 
I know from experience that this form of 
exercise is just as good for the voice as it 
is for one’s general health. Indeed, if I 
only had to sing two or three evenings a 
week I probably would go for a two- 
hours’ tramp every day. Unfortunately, 
there are such things as rehearsals, and 
after rehearsing from, say, eleven till two 
one has not much energy left for anything 

but an arm chair and Tur Tater. 


The Reward of Labour. 

Well: after I had studied an almost 
interminable time—seven years, to 

be correct—with my exacting master I 

was pronounced fit for the fray. That 

is to say, I had acquired the flexi- 

bility of voice which the public has been 


The bright particular tenor star at Covent Garden. 


kind enough to admire, I could manage 
my breath control so that the difficulties 
of singing a decrescendo were easily over- 
come, and I could give a good account of 
myself in legato and cantabile passages. 
l also had got up a répertoire which con- 
sisted of the operas of Donizetti, Ros- 
sini, and Bellini, which were so popular 
in my youth. In this connection I am 
only too glad to find that they are again 
having their day. Though they do not 


SIGNOR BONCI 
season for fifty performances at a record fee 


possess the characteristics which are to be 


‘found in the works of Wagner and in 


those of the ultra-modern school they at 
least are essentially singable. Besides, 
the melodies are delightful, and, after all, 
melody is the soul of music. 


From Success to Success. 
I commenced my career as primo tenore 
at the Loreto chapel. Next came 
my operatic début as Fenton in Falstaff. 
This passed off successfully. The critics 
praised the quality of my voice, which was 
then more of a tenore leggievo than a tenore 
livico, and everyone admitted that my 
seven-years’ preparation had yielded un- 
usually good results. Greatly encouraged 
by my reception I studied even harder 
than ever, and in a very short time I was 
so well advanced in public favour that 
almost every impresario in Italy was 
anxious to secure my services. Indeed, I 
may say that I went from success to 
success. 


The Value of Criticism. 

By degrees people in South America 
began to talk about “ Bonci, the new 

tenor,’ and I soon found myself singing at 

Buenos Ayres and at other places. On 

returning to my home in Loreto, where 
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By Alessandro 
Bonci. 


then I lived, I was specially engaged to 
sing in Vienna, and a few months later I 
paid my third visit to London. I then 
sang at Ostend prior to returning to New 
York, where the audiences—and the papers 
—wax most enthusiastic. Indeed, | am 
inclined to think that American and 
Italian music critics are the most lavish in 
their expressions of praise. At the same 
time I must admit that the well-expressed 
and workmanlike critique of a competent 
E London music critic is 
highly prized by an artist. 
One learns from such 
criticisms. 
No Favourite Role. 
MY repertoire does not 
include the more 
strenuous voles; my voice 
is quite unsuited to them. 
I sing such parts as Ernesto 
in Don Pasquale, Wilhelm 
in Mignon, Don Ottavio in 
Don Giovanni, Edgardo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Almaviva in Jl Barbiere, 
and Alfredo in La Traviata. 
I also sing in Faust, La 
Favorita, I Puritani, La 
Sonnambula, I Pescatori di 
Perle, Rigoletto, and various 
other operas.. Sometimes I 
am asked my favourite réle 
—a question to which there 
is no/answer; that is im- 
possible. Every part in 
which I appear delights 
me. Indeed, if I did not 
care for the music I should 
not take the trouble to 
study it. 


Home-sick. 
“LT hough my calling brings 
me much happiness 
I confess that | wish it left 
me more time to spend at 
my home in Bologna, for 
there Iam able to lead the 
life which pleases me most. 
I can pass my days with 
my family—my huge St. 
Bernard is one of the family—and my 
evenings are devoted to entertaining my 
friends or to an impromptu concert in the 
music-room, which has been specially 
built to my own design. At the same 
time I confess that I am delighted to 
again have the opportunity of singing at 
Covent Garden. 


Erninit 


Mdlle. Cavalieri's Romantic Story. 
dile. Cavalieri, although she has the 
face of a goddess and the dignity 
and air of a princess of the blood, 1s 
really of very humble origin, being the 
daughter of a newspaper-seller in Rome. 
When quite a little child she added to 
the family fortunes by folding newspapers 
all day and dancing till well into the 
night at café concerts, and for this the 
small ballerina received the magnificent 
salary of 7d. a week. Gradually, how- 
ever, she worked her way to name and 
fame as a dancer at all the big music-halls 
of Europe. Just as she was beginning to 
long for other worlds to conquer she met 
Colonel Mapleson, who told her that she 
had a great fortune in her voice. Acting 
on his advice she went back to Italy and 
studied singing for three years, with the 
result that she roused both American and 
Parisian audiences to enormous enthu- 
siasm. 
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Miniature. 


A VIEW FROM THE STAGE OF MR. HERBERT JAY’S BIJOU HOUSE IN MAIDEN LANE 


Out of what was formerly a synagogue over the old Adelphi Club in Maiden Lane, Strand, Mr. Herbert Jay, the business manager of Wyndham’s Theatre, 
has made a beautiful little playhouse which he has called the Rehearsal Theatre. 


It has a seating capacity for 160, and it really is the only properly-fitted 


ARH 


arpa 
pert coil 


THE STAGE, DEPICTING A COMPANY IN REHEARSAL—VIEW FROM THE STALLS 
bijou theatre in the centre of theatrical London. 


The pretty little stage has all the necessary equipment, and the back of the stage can be transformed 
at a touch into several well-fitted and much-mirrored dressing-rooms 
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HE other day I came across this 
rather startling statement in a 
newspaper: “It is now no idle 
dream to fancy that a year hence 

flying machines will be as common as 
motor cars.” That is what we may 
expect within a year, and “at no 
distant date,” to use one of the pet 
phrases of the parliamentarian, only 
the really needy and indigent people 
who cannot afford an umbrella or a 
linen collar will be without their 
flying machine. So now we know 
what we are in for—or rather what 
we shall be up to in a year or two. 


Carolina, U.S.A. 
ot for the first time in the 
history of the world America 
has knocked mankind, and a couple 
of ingenious brothers in that land of 
wooden nutmegs, skyscrapers, and 
taller stories have done the trick. 
They have produced a machine 
which is said to be so simple that it 
cannot be patented but which can 
fly with perfect safety so long as the 
gasolene supply for the engines 
lasts. In other words, they can flap 
away for 1,000 miles without stop- 
ping. As this may strike some 
readers as incredible I will give my 
authority—I have seen the statement. 
in print. That should be enough 
to silence the insolent sceptic and 
cause him to believe and tremble. 


No Thanks to the Birds. 
pparently mankind owes nothing 

to the birds in this matter; 
indeed, the progress of those engaged 
in this form of practical science has 
been hindered by trying to imitate 
our feathered friends. The descrip- 
tion of the new American inventiov 
does not err by containing too 
many details, but like the thing 
itself it is extremely simple. For 
all that is said about it is that it is 
“shaped like a long box and is 
40 ft. long and 8 ft. wide,” a sort of 
huge coffin floating in the sky. 
Whether it has a tail for steerage purposes 
or to wag in moments of elation is more 
than I can say. 


Some Serious Questions. 
understand that those curious old gentle- 
men with large bald heads and skinny 
legs who prowl about the chancelries of 
Europe are asking themselves some serious 
questions. One is, ‘“ Where do we come 
in?” And it must be obvious even to the 
meanest intellect—indeed, it has occurred 
to me—that if an attacking force comes 
flying over a nation that nation is liable 
to be dropped on at any time. The 
enemy will be literally down on it like a 
thousand of bricks. Old-fashioned pub- 
licists talk about umbrellas as a means of 
defence ; but umbrellas would be a vain 
thing for safety when attacked from above 
by modern projectiles aided by the law of 
gravitation. ‘There are reckless thinkers 
who say that Isaac Newton was all wrong 
about gravitation ; but while such a view 
may obtain in the academic cloister it will 
not stand the stress of actual experiment 
beneath a ladder from which a drunken 
hodman is gaily scattering bricks. 


The Top Dog. 
Fighting people have almost always re- 
cognised the advantage possessed by 


the A\ir : 


the top dog in any quarrel, and here we 
have another argument in favour of flying 
machines in time of war. 1 say people 
have “almost always” recognised this ad- 
vantage, but there have been exceptions. 
There was, for instance, the gentleman 


LADY MAXWELL 


The wife of General Sir John Maxwell, staff officer to the 


Inspector-General of the Forces 


who described in this way his personal 
encounter with a. bullying ruffian: “ We 
met, there was a struggle, and we fell to 
the ground. I was underneath, but not- 
withstanding this unfortunate circum- 
stance I soon succeeded in getting my 
nose between his teeth.” His experience, 
however, need not be taken as disproving 
a general theory, because few people would 
be so easily pleased. 


Some Possibilities. 
O! course, when flying machines are 
within the reach of all but the very 
poorest, nearly all travellers will take to 
flight, and certainly criminals anxious to 
be off will adopt this method of showing 
aclean pair of heels. That means that 
Scotland Yard must arm itself with the 
new apparatus so as to chase the winged 
wrongdoer. Then there must be some 
regulation of the overhead traffic, for over 
centres like the Bank, Cheapside, Picca- 
dilly Circus, and so on there will be 
hundreds of these flying machines flapping 
along in the busy hours of the day. And 
the authorities should at once forbid any 
method of pulling up by throwing out 
anchors to dig into the ground. The 
pedestrian will see the point of this; at 
any tate, he would perceive the point at 
once if he got in the way. 
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Ceremonial Occasions. 

wonder how soon the new method will 

be employed for ceremonial processions 
such as the Lord Mayor’s Show or the 
opening of Parliament. There would be 
something very impressive in seeing the 
great officers of state winging their 
way to Westminster or my Lord 
Mayor with his sheriffs, aldermen, 
and common councillors flying in a 
bee line to the Guildhall. Can they 
induce the Lord Mayor’s coachman 
to drive one of these new things? 
As all the world knows, that great 
man is named Mr. Wright, and I 
understand that the Californian 
triumph is the handiwork of two 
brothers bearing that honoured 
name. Perhaps they are relations 
of our civic friend ; if so, the greatest 
coachman on earth would have a 
personal interest in the new depar- 
ture. 


Wings for All. 
arvellous as is the advance upon 

old methods made by the 
brothers Wright I feel confident that 
the science of aerial navigation is 
still in its infancy. The real problem 
that demands solution is to provide 
at a reasonable cost each individual 
with a pair of serviceable wings so 
that he may fly when and where 
he likes; and he could put his head 
under one of them at night before 
going to roost. Nothing short of 
this will satisfy the demands of the 
public. Let the reader just imagine 
what a pretty sight it would be 
when a corpulent citizen beats his 
outspread wings, tucks up his heels 
neatly behind him, and with his 
arms straight down his sides flies 
merrily home from the City to 
Tooting and alights on the perch 
at his suburban home. 

te it te 
Vested Interests. 
©! course, every new departure hits 

some particular class or inte- 
rest, and I can see that if men take to 
flying instead of walking the boot industry, 
from the great manufacturer down to the 
humblest cobbler, will be staggered. There 
will also be a smaller demand for the ser- 
vices of gentlemen who sweep crossings or 
who mend roads. At the first glance ’bus- 
drivers and cabmen seem likely to suffer, 
but of course before long there will be 
aerial conveyances of a similar type for 
them to drive, for though each man may 
have his pair of wings he may sometimes 
feel tired and take an airship hansom or 
an airship omnibus. 


a % i 
Warning to Westminster. 

ore than once I have pointed out to 

the authorities at Westminster that 

a balloon-load of ladies might surprise 

the mother of parliaments, and now that 

flying machines are going to be quite 


‘common it is obvious that our charming 


and determined friends will be able lite- 
rally to drop in in the most embarrassing 
manner. Either those authorities must 
surrender to the inevitable or they must 
adopt the expedient of covering the whole 
place with wire network. These are, how- 
ever, minor considerations. What we have 
to accept on the assurance of an American 
paper is that the flying machine has 
arrived, and it is so cheap that even the 
lower middle classes can invest. 
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Studies by his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 


A PORTRAIT STUDY ee ‘B, 3 THE EVENING HYMN 


Exclusive to THE TATLER 
GOOD NIGHT MISS ALICE CRAWFORD 


The above photographs were taken by his grace the Duke of Newcastle (whose portrait is inset), who is one of the most expert amateur photographers 
in the country and has a private studio at the Dover Street Studios 
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‘What d’yer call that, Bill?” 
“Well, | should say as ’ow it’s a droring” 
**No it ain’t, stoopid, it’s an itching” 
“Get along with yer, ye’re both wrong; it’s a 
pastile” 
From ‘‘ Puck Among the Pictures "’ 


R. WALTER EMANUEL gives 

us through Messrs. Pitman a 

shilling book called “ Puck 

Among the Pictures,” in which 

text and drawings combine towards the 
cure of Academy headache. A truly altru- 
istic notice states, that _ arrangements 
have been made by which any purchaser 
on producing a copy of this book-and 
paying a nominal fee of 1s. will be 
admitted to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy during the usual hours. But by 
a strange omission, to which I beg to 
draw Mr. Emanuel’s attention, it is not 
stated that those who: pay their shillings 
at the Academy turnstile will be presented 
with a copy of “ Puék Among the Pic- 


tures.” 
ss Pa what is the Royal Academy?” 
“A place, my son, where the Royal 
Academicians make an annual exhibition 
of themselves.” Mr. Emanuel adopts this 
definition, and how kind he is to the show 
of 1908 may be judged by this benevolent 
passage :— 

When all is said and done it must be 
acknowledged that though most of the pictures 
shown this year are painted in medi-ochre, 
there have been worse shows than the present 
one 


# 


In fact, there can be little doubt that they 
have been gradually improving of late. 

Of course, the advance is not to be won- 
dered at. It should not come as a surprise. 
It is evolution. 2 

Yor some time past we have been haying 
art in wall papers and art in door knockers 
and art in coal scuttles and kickshaws and 
whatnots, and now at length we are getting— 
and it seems only fair and natural that we 
should have it—art in pictures. More. than 
one painter, more than one sculptor, exhibit 
work of merit this year. I name no names, for 
that is unnecessary; every artist who has 
something in the show and who reads these 
lines will know to whom I refer. 


f course he will. And not less pleased 
will be the Policeman and the Tram- 
wayman, whose pictures, Mr. Emanuel 
thinks, ‘fare bound to be admired, being 
almost as much a curiosity at Burlington 
House as a picture by an artist.” 


r. Emanuel’s items of art news will 

be helpful to the visitor. Thus, 

“Tt is not, we believe, generally known 

that many of the old members of the 

Royal Academy started life as artists.” 

This is really newsy ; still, I feel bound to 
say that it lacks confirmation. 


At present when you want to arrange your hat 
you have to go all the way to the water-colour room 


From ‘‘ Puck Among the Pictures” 


t is wonderful how Mr. Emanuel gets 
behind the scenes and works the 
Bitter Cry and Darkest Chelsea vein with 


‘the best. Few readers of Ture TatLer 
will peruse the following without 


indignation :— 

We regret to learn that the present show 
at the Royal Academy is by no means re- 
presentative of what is best in the British 
art of to-day. This we have on the autho- 
rity of a number of artists whose works 
are not to be seen at Burlington House. 
Quite a quantity of fine pictures, it seems, 


CROWDED OUT 


Angry Artist: The hypocrites! They rejected this 
miniature on the ground of want of space 


From “ Puck Among the Pictures ’’ (Pitman) 
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THANK HEAVEN FOR OUR MOTHERS 


Mother of Genius (whose pictures have been re- 
turned by an ungrateful Academy) : Never mind, 
Aubrey.’ Have another try. They hold another 
exhibition in the winter, don’t they? 

Aubrey: But that’s the old masters 

Mother: Well, I'm sure you’re good enough for 
that, Aubrey 


From “‘ Puck Among the Pictures” 


were rejected by the Hanging Committee from 
motives of spite and jealousy. This is scan- 
dalous. Meanwhile the proposal has been 
revived that a room shall be set aside at a 
tival gallery as a “Salon des vefusés.’ But 
what’s wrong, asksa member of the Hanging 
Committee, with the godd old English expres- 
sion, “Saloon of refuse”? 


Bt Istop. It has dawned on me that 

Mr. Emanuel is a bold, bad man. 
What has brought it home is his calling 
Mr. MacWhirter “ the Louis Wain of birch 


trees.” 
My eyes being opened I turned tad 
another shilling shocker called 
“Potted Game”’ (Organiser Publishing an 
Exhibition Company) with my smiles al 
ready. The philosophy of potting has. 
recently been explained to readers of THE 
Tarter. Here we have the _ process. 
strenuously applied by Max Rittenberg 
and George Morrow to cricket, tennis), 
motoring, up-the-rivering, and so on. 
The range is a wide one as the following 
extract (extracts are the soul of potting) 
will show :— 

One advantage the London motor ‘buses. 
certainly have over the horse ‘bus—the fancy 
trade marks that enable one to recognise the 
right conveyance with ease. But even this 
method of distinguishing the buses may lead 
to misunderstanding. ‘There was a case the 
other day—the case of a rustic whorodeon an 
“ Arrow ” from the Bank to Putney. 

“Where's this?” he asked the conductor 
as the “bus reached its: destination and _ pre-+ 
pared to turn back. ‘‘Putney,’ answered the 
conductor. } 

“Oh blank it all! 
went to Arrow.” 


tt 
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I thought as ow you 


have never seen two men work so hard 

to be funny as Max and George do 

in these pages. They even supply press 
notices, of which I adopt this: ‘‘ We have 
perused ‘ Potted Game’ from cover to cover, 
and without wishing to appear unduly ful- 
some we may state deliberately that we 
have never seen such a book before.” As 
railway reading ‘‘ Potted Game” will do. 
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“What became of you last night, Wilson?” 
“1 spent the evening with you, old chap” 
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The Amorous Major and the Charming 
Ghost, 


OU will not believe this story. I 
know ; nevertheless, it 1s a draft 
upon your credulity which must 
be honoured, for it is true. When 

I say true, you must understand that the 
literary trimmings do not count. But 
without the literary trimmings the Editor 
might not pay me. 

It was told to me by 
a lady who could not 
possibly romance if she 
tried. She is a_respect- 
able member of society, 
Iinglish to the backbone, 
much more competent at 
mixi! g Christmas puddings 
in October than cultivat- 
ing the imagination. One 
afternoon she visited some 
friends who lived in a 
house on the edge olf 
Wimbledon Common. She 
was to stay for tea and 
dinner. On entering the 
house she ran upstairs to 
one of the bedrooms to 
remove her hat and jacket. 
On coming out of the room 
she noticed a charming girl 
pass along the gallery that 
ran round the first floor as 
though she, too, had just 
taken off her things. On 
entering the drawing-room 
my friend said to one of 
the daughters :— 

“Who is the pretty girl 
I saw upstairs?” 

The daughter seemed 
embarrassed and turned the 
question off with a laugh. 


“One of mother’s 
friends, I expect,’ she 
said. 

In the drawing-room 


sat a major, well groomed. 
about forty-five years of 
age, and apparently greater 
at a boudoir adventure than 
on the stricken field. ‘Tea- 
time passed as it always 
does in Suburbia, six o’clock came, hall- 
past six, seven, and still the major sat on. 
It was clear that le had come to stay. 

“You will dine with us?” finally 
asked the hostess. 

“ With pleasure,” said the major. 

When next the servant entered she was 
told to set an extra cover. 

“Two extra covers have been set, 
madam,’ came the reply; ‘‘one for the 
major and another for his lady.” 

Again a look of embarrassment crossed 
the faces of the mother and her two 
daughters, and nothing more was said. 

At last it was dinner-time, and the 
major took in my friend. After the soup 
the major’s curiosity could stand the strain 
no longer. 

“Please, Mrs. Williams, tell me, 
he, “where is that pretty girl?” 

“Aha!” said my friend. “So you 
were waiting for the pretty girl, were vou, 
major ?”’ 

“Well,” said he, ‘ 
point upon it, I was.” 

A laugh went round the table—not a 
very hearty laugh—but the major was 
not to be denied. 


” said 


not to put too fine a 


“Have you locked her up in the 
bedroom for being naughty ?”’ he asked. 

Then Mrs. Williams owned up. 

“The -dact is,” said she, ““we have 
heard of this visitor, but none of us has 
ever seen her. Theservants have seen her, 
and our friends, but we never clo.” 

** Well,” said the major, “I want to see 
the lady again.” 


He felt his left hand suddenly gripped by a cold, clammy hand 


The party broke up about eleven 
o'clock. The major was putting on his 
overcoat when the ghostly beauty was 
seen slowly walking down the staircase 
watching with a look of amused contempt 
the gay young chattering folk who were 
speeding their parting guests. The family 
were oblivious of her presence, but every 
visitor saw the apparition. The major 
buttoned his coat, rushed to the door, and 
never again visited the house. My friend 
remained to see it out. The apparition 
followed the major to the door and 
disappeared into the night. 


The Ghost in the Attic. 


] was told this story in San Francisco. 

The incident occurred in the attic of 
one of the old Spanish adobe mansions 
that had survived both earthquake and 
fire and was actually in existence, although 
in bad repair, when I was there fifteen 
years ago. The attic was by no means 
small, being about 20 ft. square, but there 
was no ingress or egress save by the door. 
The roof sloped down ,and in the roof was 
a window, the lower half of which slid up 
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and down. Over the window iron bars 
were fixed. The house had formerly been 
owned by a Spaniard of the old school 
who had made his pile out of silver and 
had retired to the orange groves between 
San Benito and ‘Tulare Lake. He had 
been a masterful old ruffian in his day, 
and Heaven knows what had happened 
in the old adobe mansion. Anyhow, 
although there had been 
rumours of a ghost in the 
house it had never mace 
its presence known until 
long alter it had been 
taken over by an English 
family. One of the sons 
had made this attic his 
bedroom. One night as 
he lay half asleep and 
half awake he suddenly 
became conscious of a 
presence in hisroom. The 
door was locked, and he 
knew that whoever was 
there could not get out 
without his knowledge. 
He determined to spring 
up suddenly and make 
straight for a bureau where 
he kept a revolver, but 
before he could carry this 
into effect he felt his left 
hand suddenly gripped by a 
cold, clammy hand. Next 
he felt the breath on his 
cheeks of someone over 
him, and before he could 
think what to do his right 
wrist in turn was gripped 
by another clammy hand. 
Then suddenly both wrists 
were released. The boy 
had pluck. He jumped 
up, found his revolver, 
rushed to the door, which 
he found still locked, then 
struck a light. He searched 
high and low, but there was 
no one there. The follow- 
ing night a visitor came, 
and it was convenient for 


this boy to share his 
brother’s bedroom, leaving 
the attic to the visitor. The visitor came 
down next morning and recounted a 


similar experience. The man who told me 
this story was the visitor on that occasion. 

A few weeks alter this the old Spaniard, 
the former owner of the house, came to 
Frisco on business. He was told of the 
presence of the clammy hand in the attic, 
and shook his head. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘ Pedro was like a cat. 
He had nine lives.” 


The Leprechaun. 
jee now Ireland is greatly exercised over 
the appearance of one of the “little 
folls,” in whose existence, it may surprise 
you to hear, many people still believe. 
‘A very clever society woman and autlho- 
ress believes them to be a shy, primitive 
race with the faculty for disappearing at 
will, just as some savages have a habit of 
curling up and dying when they please. 
It is ‘perhaps too creat a strain on the 
credulity ; for the present I merely ask you 
to repeat that time-worn maxim, ‘‘ There 
are more things in Heaven and earth,” 
etc., and try and believe it. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. By Charles Crombie. 
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Young Minister (searching for mirror): Have you a glass here ? 
Beadle: Na, na, sir. We dinna need a glass; we jist tak’ a sook oot o’ th’ bottle 
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USADOS DEITIES 


Vive l’Entente 
By Dr. Emil Reich. 


N this month the [Franco - British 
Exhibition will be opened, and in 
common with all persons who love 
both countries I cannot but see a 

most hopeful sign of the times in the 
attempt at peaceful competition shown in 
that exhibition. Both nations will dis- 
play their finest wares, their most ingenious 
inventions, and their loveliest 
contrivances. This will be 
very interesting, very instruc- 
tive, and no doubt also very 
entertaining. The wealth of 
the material exhibits will be 
immense. Machines, machines, 
and machines. Big ones, small 
ones. They are as it were 
concrete intellect, wits materia- 
lised. And yet, when one will 
have stared, looked, or wondered 
at all these innumerable things 
of hard and soft matter one 
will in the end ask of oneself 
the question, whether France 
has in that exhibition exhibited 
her best wares, her most ex- 
quisite contrivances, herself ? 
For anybody who knows 
France and the French, her 
most attractive feature is one 
decidedly not material. In 
material comfort England is 
miles above france. But there 
is another comfort. It is’sooth- 
ing, sweet, brightening, never 
monotonous, inexpensive, and 
always charming. It is the 
soul of France. 


V hat au 


exhibition could 

not be made if France 
could display her ‘“ amiability 
of the heart” as they rightly 
call it. If France sent over, 
well protected in velvet cases, 
her smiles, her politeness, her 
genius for extracting good talk 


out of ordinary topics, her 
profound sense of the dignity 
of every human. It would be 


glorious. All England would 
hurry up to London to watch a 
people that is genuinely fond 


of hard work and hence is 
cheerful, hence thrifty, and 
hence happy. My idea is to 
give, in such an imaginary 


Franco-British Exhibition, 
scenes like the following: Two 
French middle-class women 
meeting in the street at about 
ten o'clock in the morning. 
Both of them come from the marketplace, 
both carry provisions in their big baskets. 
They bow to one another and start a 
conversation. It is a light talk yet not 
devoid of points, edges, pin-pricks, cat’s 
strokes, dainty fulgurations, and all this 
is said in perfect form and with delicate 
grace. I am convinced, to nine out of 
ten members of the same class outside 
France the two French bourgeoises would 
appear to be either actresses or persons 
who carry out a lesson carefully prepared. 
Yet nothing is more remote from truth. 


he sense of art and tact permeates 
every person in I’rance. To a French- 
man or a Frenchwoman each conversation, 
even the most casual, must have first 
of all a proper beginning or exordium as 


the schoolmen say, then an adequate 
twisting of the knot of dialogue, and 


finally, a neat conclusion. 
right ? 


Are they not 
Is it not the true thing for humans 
to be human—that is, artistic? What 
right have I to bore anyone—-unless | 
am paid for it? One can understand a 
lecturer, a preacher, a novelist, or a critic 
to bore his audience or readers. ‘They are 
paid for it. The public, whatever they 


PEACE 


An unconventional and beautiful study of Mdlle. d’Orville, a lovely 


Parisian actress 


may say to the contrary, like nothing as 
much as dulness. It gives them two 
pleasures and satisfactions—one, not to be 
disturbed in their slumber of head and 
heart ; the other, to be enabled to exclaim 
with indignation, ‘“‘ What a dull lecture.” 
The paid bore, then, is quite comprehen- 
sible. But what about the unpaid one? 
About the man or woman one meets in 


the streets, in the drawing-room, in the 
ballroom, at the theatre? The last 
French grocer could teach him a 


whoiesome lesson. 


ow finely keen the French are to the 
microbes of boredom may be seen 

in the considerable number of verbs by 
which they express the various tints and 


shades of the sense of being bored. Tu 
mennuis is as it were adagio ; tu me 


vases is allegvo; tu membétes is presto. A 
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I'renchman once expressed his unlimited 
amazement at the vast number of barbers 
in England. Being askel to give an 
approximate number, he replied, ‘* Why 
nearly all of them.” ‘ How so?” “ Mais, 
on ne voit que des vasoirs.” It is to be 
feared that this is more than a joke. My 
proposed Franco-British Exhibition of the 
soul of France might very well 
work great changes i in the souls 
of the lookers-on. | Or is it not 
the most devoutly-to-be-wished- 
for grace that the truly great 
nations of Europe should adopt 
each other's fine features of 
social life, or at any rate some 
of Uae eh ® 


The dream of aoanell | ‘peace 
is—a dream. But adop- 
tion of fine French customs 
by England, or vice versa, that 
ought not to be a mere dream. 
The. French might with great 
advantage adopt the most un- 
questionably beautiful religion 
of the 300 religions of England : 
the religion of prompt corre- 
spondence. English altruism 
shines nowhere more sympa- 
thetically than in this delicate 
and intensely practical un- 
selfishness. On the Continent 
this religion of letters is practi- 
cally non-existent. A private 
Frenchman answers a letter at 
some time or other, two months 
later if at all. Their mutisme 
in letter-writing is as great as 
the mutisme of the English in 
talk. Could not an exhibition 
cure both evils? It might. 
hink of the charming blend 
of the distinction of an 
Englishwoman with the grace 
and energy of a Frenchwoman. 
It would make. life a paradise. 
In point of language that blend 
has long been done. The 
English language, a blend of 
Saxon and French, has in 
poetry verbal charms such as 
no other language has. Why 
not humans, too? Quick! let 
us open a new and spiritual 
Franco-British Exhibition. Ad- 
mission, one tactful word. Open 
to all minds. Reserved seats in 
the innermost hearts of both 
nations. E. Rercu. 


Keutinger 


The ‘‘ Baby” of the New Cabinet. 


Lo Lucas, the “baby” of the new 

Cabinet, being only thirty-two, is 
undoubtedly one of the coming young 
men of the Liberal party. He is the son 
of Mr. Auberon Herbert and a grandson 
of the late Lord Carnarvon. The two 
peerages which have fallen to his lot— 
the English barony of Lucas and the 
Scots barony of Dingwall--he inherited 
through — his mother, the late Lady 
Florence Herbert, who was Lord Cowper’s 
eldest sister. Lord Lucas, who is one of 
the most popular young men in society, 
was known to his intimates as “ Bron 
Herbert”? before his dignities descended 
upon him, and is the happy possessor of 
a lovely place in Bedfordshire, Wrest 
Park, which is at present rented from 
him by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American 
ambassador. 
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NOT WHAT § Vill Owen. 


‘‘Daddie, may | go and gargle my feet?” 
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BEAUTIFUL 


ainnan 


MR, SHOLTO JOHNSTONE DOUGLAS 


Some of whose paintings of beautiful women are 
reproduced on this and the following page 


HOUGH to experts the subject of 
this article has been recognised 
for some time past as a young 
artist full of promise, it is only o 

recent years that his work has met with 
the public attention which it deserves. 


It was not until he was twenty-one that 

Mr. Douglas turned his attention 
seriously to art. The parental idea was 
Oxford and the Bar, but fate in the shape 
of a long illness after Mr. Douglas left 
Uppingham interfered with this plan; 
instead of going to Oxford he travelled 
round the world and gained thereby 
a store of experiences which have been 
very useful to him in his present proles- 
sion. Having decided to relinquish the 
law Mr. Douglas became an art student; 
he studied at Paris, Antwerp, and the 
Slade, and then settled regularly down to 
work, devoting himself practically alto- 
gether to PIE 


M: Daeugiee has felt his way patiently 

and Ruithout hurry asa study of his 
work will show. In his. first 
efforts one clearly sees the 
influence of the early-English 
masters. As he observed to 
the writer, “To cultivate a 
style one must have enthu- 
siasm for some masters or 
other. To look at an eye and 
then imagine how Gains- 
borough would have painted 
it 1s my idea of copying, not 
slavish replica-making.” He 
has borne in mind the story of 
Whistler’s advice to the young 
student who asked his per- 
mission to copy the famous 
picture of the great painter’s 
mother. “It would do you no 
good to do so,” said Whistler ; 
“the whole scheme of the 
portrait has been my selec- 
tion, and to copy that would 
be ey. waste of time.’ 


ater, as Mr. ees work 
shows, he hascome more 
under modern influences. One 
of his earliest portraits was 
that entitled “The Snake- 
charmer,” anent which he tells 
rather-an interesting but tragic 


qnecdote 

- | he original of the pic- 
ture,” said Mr. Doug- 

las, “ was a personality quite 


' 


out of the common. Perhaps the mixture 
of English, Spanish, and Japanese blood 
in her veins accounted for it. From her 
earliest years she seemed to have been 
fascinated by anything that was of an 
exciting and dangerous nature. Running 
away from home as a girl she went to 
America and took to taming lions and 
charming snakes. She drifted over to 
London three or four years ago, and it was 
then 1 painted her. Subsequently she 
returned to America, and a little while 
after I saw in the papers the inevitable 
end. She was killed during a professional 
pes 


AS to fie peculiar difficulties of his pro- 

fession Mr. Douglas has some in- 
teresting observations tomake. ‘ Nothing 
is easy about painting,” said the subject 
of this article; ‘‘ portrait-painting is espe- 
cially a nerve-racking proceeding. I con- 
sider it requires just as much pluck on the 
part of the sitter as the painter. An ill- 
timed word during the process of the 
portrait may delay progress for months— 
though experience gives one the hide of a 
rhinoceros. One lady! painted used to 
store up every adverse remark her friends 
made while the picture was proceeding 
and detail them to me with gusto when | 
arrived in the morning to paint her. It 
was kindly meant. Other sitters again 
give one every help. A word of encourage- 
ment, a graceful lie even at the right mo- 
ment, puts courage into one’s s failing spirits, 
for towards the end of any portrait one 
becomes dazed, hypercritical, in despair. 
I always let my sitters see the picture 
before completion if they like, though in 


one case I remember it “nearly ended the’ 


sittings. It was the first sitting:and I had 
been working about an hour when the old 
gentleman whom I was painting got down 
from the model stand and came to have a 
look. The canvas was, of course, a weird 
contusion of streaks and blotches. ‘T say,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘are you sure you can do 


MISS 


MARY MILLAIS 


From the painting py Shoito Johnstone Douglas 
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OMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


An Interview with Sholto Johnstone Douglas. 


it?’ However, we managed to keep our 
heads, and as I afterwards painted his 


wife and children I suppose I pulled the 


picture Moa: eventually. 
ba Ne ee portrait certainly ought to 
have restraint, and much of it. The 
sort of portrait a dog would bark at does 
not interest me. Dogs may have good 
noses and some people too for that matter, 
judging by their tendency to always smell 
a work of art, but not many dogs would 
take a second glance at a Titian. So | 
think they overlook the finer qualities in 
a painting. The difficulty in a portrait 
is not what to put in but what to leave 
out; to express what you want with very 
little and to hang on to your first vivid 
impression, A picture will finish itself 
probably if you are interested in it and 
manage to keep your interest alive. But 


there are more ways of painting than one. 
sometimes it 


Sometimes one goes slowly, 


KATHLEEN, DAUGHTER OF CHARLES MAIT- 
LAND PELHAM BURN 


From the painting by Sholto Johnstone Douglas 


seems one cannot work fast enough. It 
all depends on how a sitter strikes one. 
Then, too, one unconsciously gets one’s 
mood from the character of one’s sitter, 
or ought to, and paints accordingly. I 
am afraid | do not agree with those who 
say that colour photography will put an 
end to Boal painting.” 


M« Douglas's recreations are all forms of 

outdoor sport; the fact that he is a 
thorough sportsman is not to be wondered 
at for he belongs to that most sporting 
family of which the) Marquis of Queensberry 
is the head. His father, by the way, won 
the Grand National with Old Joe, a famous 
victory when it is remembered 25 to 1 was 
laid against the winner at the start. 
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Paintings by Mr. Sholto Johnstone Douglas. 


LADY GROVE - 
©) At top the Countess of Kenmare and at bottom a Sena ee CHARMER 


A beautiful portrait study Lady Campbell of Succoth Exhibited in the Academy in 1905 


THE DAUGHTERS OF MR. ARTHUR JOHNSTONE DOUGLAS 


This fine picture was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1903 
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No, sir, | don’t; certainly not in the sugar 
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“MARGUERITE”’--A DUCAL PHOTOGRAPH. 


Exclusive to THE TATLER 


MISS MARIE LOHR 


Miss Lohr is the daughter of Kate Bishop and is now acting in ‘Getting Married,” Mr. Shaw's play at the Haymarket. She is to play Marguerite in Mr. 
Tree's forthcoming production of ‘‘Faust.” Reproduced by special permission of his grace the Duke of Newcastle, by whom this charming photograph 
was taken 
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6 The of Puck ” 


A PRETTY DANCE IN ‘* BUTTERFLIES” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


“ Butterflies,’ a musical-comedy version of Mr. W. J. Locke's charming play, ‘‘The Palace of Puck,” is now being produced at the Apollo Theatre 
with much success, There are many amusing songs and pretty girls in charming dresses. Miss Ada Reeve plays the part of the model, Rhodanthe, 
with Mr. Louis Bradfield as Puck and Mr. Hayden Coffin as the musician, Riadore 
MR. C. HAYDEN CO 
ADA REE 


As Max and th 


pes nd te aide Ang PL cannes 


MR. LOUIS BRADFIELD AND THE QUARTET OF PARISIAN DANCERS MISS GLADYS SOMAN MISS ADA 


Widgery Blake runs the Palace of Puck on the fortune made by his father with a bunion cure As Salome, a model As Rhodanthe a 


THE 1ATLER 


THE INTRODUCTION OF PODMORE AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES OF PUCKLAND 


The names of the principals, reading from left to right, are: Mr. John Bardsley as Gilbert, an artist; Miss Lucie Gaine as Lalage, his sweetheart; 
Mr. Fred Edwards as Podmore; Miss Ada Reeve as the model, Rhodanthe; Mr. Louis Bradfield as Puck; Mr. Lauri de Frece as Podmore’s 


chauffeur; with Mr. Kenna Lawson and Miss Iris Hoey, as Podmore’s daughter, who are in love 
COFFIN AND MISS 


REEVE 
dithe Model 


} Foulsham & Banfield 
ADA REEVE MISS KATE WORTH MISS IRIS HOEY, MISS STELLA ST. AUDRIE, AND MR. FRED EDWARDS 


the at the ball In bathing costume This is the Podmore family—Elsie, the daughter; Mrs. Podmore; Mr. Podmore, the philistine broker 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Lallie Charles 


LADY GRISELL BAILLIE-HAMILTON 


The second daughter of the Earl of Haddington 
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